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the latter having moved up to the Rhine from Paris after the
Armistice. The Prince danced with all the fair ones, and
every one was happy. He left the impression on all assembled
that he was a darned good egg.
One of the high spots in the early American occupation of
the Rhine was the introduction of William Slavens McNutt
to Brigadier-General Frank Parker. McNutt, of writing fame,
is one of the most sartorially, indifferent of men. Parker,
one-time commander of the veteran crack First Division, is
the most particular person regarding dress in the army. The
occasion was a troop review almost within shadow of the
great fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. I recall that we wrote that
day about the review of American soldiers on the spot where
the Kaiser had watched his men do the goose-step. But the
chief reviewer this day was John J. Pershing.
Bill McNutt was braced for the review before General
Pershing arrived. He had not shaved. His military overcoat
was unbuttoned from top to bottom, and his tunic collar
yawned open in defiance of military regulations and rule
books. On his head was a much stained and dented fatigue
cap.
The immaculate General Parker spied Bill from afar, and
approached. Bill paid no attention to him. Neither did he snap
to attention, and Parker smelled a rat. He moved to a small
group of correspondents, among them Cyril Brown, of the
New York World, Edwin L. James, of the Times, Floyd Gib-
bons, of the Chicago Tribune, and me, and exclaimed:
"Who is that person over there?"
"That is Bill McNutt, of Collier's Weekly," somebody vol-
unteered.
"For God's sake, can't something be done about it?" ap-
pealed Parker.